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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN RELATION TO 
FOREIGN TRADE 

IRVING T. BUSH 
President, The Bush Terminal Co., New Yo-rk City 

WE here in America are especially fond of what we call 
an optimist, and I have never been quite sure in my 
own mind what an optimist really is. I have heard 
many definitions, most of them intended to be funny and some 
of them really funny. If an optimist is one of these leather- 
lunged gentlemen who gets on his hind legs on a soap box and 
tells us that everything we want to happen is sure to happen 
at once, why I am not an optimist. If, on the other hand, an 
optimist is a man who realizes the difficulties of the situation 
and yet has such confidence in the American people, in their 
capacity and courage, to think that they can overcome 
those difficulties, then I am an optimist and not a fool. 
I think that many of the definitions of an optimist that I 
have heard would apply more to a fool than to a genuine 
optimist. I am saying this because I am asked to introduce 
the subject: The present economic situation in relation to 
foreign trade conditions. It may be that my introductory ob- 
servations will lead some persons to think that I am a pessimist 
and not an optimist. I am not a pessimist. I realize the diffi- 
culties of the present situation but I have an abounding con- 
viction that the American people will overcome the difficul- 
ties of the present just as they have overcome the difficulties 
of the development of this great country, from a humble 
beginning into a great nation. 

I have used once or twice before a simile which I think 
will give a very simple explanation of what I have in mind. 
I have said that the world is nothing but a great community, 
and in order to visualize what has happened or what is happen- 
ing today in our economic and trade relations, it is a good 
thing to think of the world as merely a small town. At the 
beginning of the war the manufactured commodities came from 
seven shops in this small town. (The raw products came from 
all parts of the globe.) Three of them, England, Germany 
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and the United States, were the great department stores of the 
town. The others, France, Italy, Belgium and Austria, were 
the specialty shops that supplied the luxury articles of the 
world. The war began ; and all of these shops, except one, were 
closed. It is true, England was partly open, but her merchant 
marine was so occupied with the affairs of war that many of 
the sales to her markets were curtailed and the commerce of 
the world came to us. The orders of the world were laid upon 
our counters. We did not achieve it. It was thrust upon us, 
and during the war there was no other nation functioning as 
this country functioned to supply the wants of the world. We 
could lay down our own conditions, we could demand cash and 
we did not build up the intricate trade machinery which was 
the product of generations in the countries of the world which 
were before the war the great export nations of the world. 

The war has now ended. The other shops of this town that 
I have alluded to are opening. The factories of England and 
of France and the other nations of Europe are getting each 
day on a greater productive basis ; and even if there were no 
other difficulty it would be perfectly reasonable and rational 
to expect that the reopening nations of Europe would do their 
share of supplying the markets of the world. 

But in addition to this return to a normal basis, other diffi- 
culties confront us, particularly that of foreign exchange. 
Many of us hear of foreign exchange and our own business or 
affairs not being in international markets, we do not know 
exactly how it operates for or against the export business of 
this country. I have tried to visualize this situation once or 
twice by taking a foreign merchant in any of the South Ameri- 
can countries or any of the neutral markets of the world, we 
will say Argentina, for an example, who has $10,000 which 
he wishes to invest in goods to be sold to his home customers. 

He comes to New York; he finds that his $10,000 in Argen- 
tine dollars will buy just $10,000 worth of our merchandise. 
He goes to England ; he finds that because of the depreciation 
in the value of the English pound internationally, that his 
$10,000 in Argentine dollars will buy we will say $14,000 or 
$15,000 worth of English goods. He goes to France; he 
finds that the franc has depreciated even more and he can buy 
more of French goods. If he goes to Germany, he finds that 
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he can buy the whole German Empire for $ 10,000 and become 
the Kaiser, perhaps. 

So you will see that with these two forces operating against 
us, the reopening of the other shops of the world, and the 
difficulty which has been created by foreign exchange, it is 
exceedingly unreasonable for us to expect that the great volume 
of export business which we have enjoyed during the war can 
continue upon a permanent basis; and we must face that fact 
and adapt ourselves to the new conditions. 

I believe that the real difficulty with the American in for- 
eign trade is the fact that he never has really gone after it; 
he never has made up his mind that he wanted it. Necessity 
is the mother of a great many things besides invention. When 
the foreign markets of the world become an actual necessity 
to the American manufacturer, I have confidence that the 
same energy, the same resourcefulness which has built up this 
country to its present position, will be applied to the capturing 
of a fair share of the foreign markets of the world, but until 
that time comes, if we are going to do as we did before the 
war, use the foreign markets merely as a dumping ground for 
the surplus of our products here, if we are to try to sell to them 
the things which we manufacture for our own markets and not 
find out the things which they want manufactured for them, 
we can not make very great or definite progress. 

In order to accomplish great progress, many things must 
happen which have not happened yet. England, particularly, 
which has been the great trading nation of the world for 
generations, and Germany secondarily, had built up intricate 
international trading machines. They have had agents and 
branches in every part of the world, not only finding out what 
those markets need and booking orders for the home factory, 
but keeping in touch with every change in style and demand 
and giving that information to the manufacturers at home. 
During the war we built up a limited number of foreign trad- 
ing organizations but they are comparatively limited in num- 
ber, and the orders came so easily and the margin of profit 
was so great that we have not yet built a machine which has 
indicated that it can live under the close, grueling competition 
of peace days. 

It is necessary for us to build a great merchant marine and 
to see that it is efficiently and economically operated. We have 
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established the beginning of a merchant marine but there are 
many things besides building the ships. The mere creation 
of the officers and the crews for a ship (and that is necessary 
for a great merchant marine) is something that cannot be done 
overnight ; it is something that will take a generation at least 
to bring about. 

We must create our trading offices all over the world. We 
must create a machinery for taking care of our ships, and one 
of the principal things we must create (which we have not 
had before and which we only have the beginning of now) is 
a great international banking machine to take care of the 
finances of foreign trade. All of these separate units must be 
created and then they must be made to function together in 
one great machine for the commerce of this country. 

I believe that when the time comes that the manufacturer of 
America needs a foreign trade, when he finds that it is a 
necessity, all of these things will be accomplished. I am not a 
pessimist about the future of this country in its foreign trade, 
but I believe that it is utterly foolish for the leaders of thought 
always to prophesy good times and a boom next week. That 
is not the information that the masses of the business people 
of this country need. They need to be told the facts so they 
can face them. 

The facts are today, so far as our export trade after the war 
is concerned, that we have lived through the heyday of great 
years of prosperity, and we have come now to a point where 
we must adjust our affairs to a basis where we can compete 
with other nations. One of the most fortunate things which 
will happen to this country, I believe, is the bringing of it 
back, through perhaps a slacking of trade in our export markets, 
to a realization that this country was not made a great country 
by conversation. It was not talked into existence. It was 
made a great nation because the people took off their coats, went 
into the forest and hewed down the trees and created new 
towns and industries. It was made by work. The world has 
been trying to find a substitute for work and there is no 
substitute for work but disaster, and the best thing that can 
happen to us is a realization that the old simple thoughts of 
our forefathers, of thrift and honesty and hard work are the 
thoughts which we must have, and that that road of honest 
endeavor, of giving an honest return for whatever compensa- 
tion we receive, is the road which we must travel 
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